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moted to commander in 1854, he resumed sea
duty in command of the St. Mary's in the Pa-
cific, 1856-59, during1 which service he secured
the release of the filibuster William Walker and
his followers besieged at Rivas, Nicaragua.

At the outbreak of the Civil War he became
practically executive head of the new Bureau
of Detail for selecting and assigning officers;
and his alert mind, facility in writing, and great
capacity for work led to his appointment on
several important commissions engaged in plan-
ning and organizing the naval war. The active
board for consideration of measures for effec-
tually blockading the South Atlantic Coast, of
which he was a member and secretary, planned
the expeditions against Hatteras Inlet and Port
Royal and was in no small measure responsible
for the earlier naval strategy of the war. Ap-
pointed Du Pout's fleet captain in the latter ex-
pedition, Davis organized the immense flotilla,
took charge of sounding and buoying Port
Royal Channel, and, with Du Pont, should be
given considerable credit for the admirable plan
of attack (Nov. 7, 1861), which was later imi-
tated by Dewey at Manila. Recalled to Wash-
ington in February 1862, Davis in May assumed
command of the Upper Mississippi gunboat
flotilla above Fort Pillow. His position was
singularly difficult and required generosity and
tact as well as leadership, for Foote, on sick
leave, was left in titular command until June 17,
and the ranis under Ellet, though operating with
Davis, were under the War Department and
outside his control. On May 10, the day after
his arrival, the Confederate flotilla delivered a
sharp attack which was repulsed, several ves-
sels on both sides being disabled When the
Confederate army evacuated Fort Pillow, Davis
moved down to Memphis, where on June 6 his
five gunboats, with Ellet's rams, destroyed or
captured seven of the eight Confederate ves-
sels. He now joined Farragut before Vicksburg.
In discussing plans for destroying the ram Ar-
kansas, which had run through the whole Union
fleet and taken refuge under the guns of Vicks-
burg, Davis's judgment came ia sharp though
friendly conflict with the impetuosity of Farra-
gut. This spirit of discretion, remarked upon
by Secretary Welles (Diary of Gideon Welles,
1911, I, 158) as a reason for the later appoint-
ment of Porter to the flotilla, was perhaps a
weakness in Davis since recklessness was war-
ranted by the Northern superiority of means;
and, rightly or wrongly, it operated against his
selection for high sea-command later in the war.
Commissioned chief of the Bureau of Naviga-
tion in July 1862, Davis did not turn over his
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command until September. In his Washington
post, which included the old Bureau of Detail
and supervision of all scientific activities of the
navy, he did important administrative work un-
til 1865. Thereafter he was superintendent of
the Naval Observatory for two years, and fol-
lowing command on the Brazilian station, 1867-
69, and at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 1870-73, was
again at the Observatory until his death. Of
his three sons, Charles Henry {.q.v."] became a
rear admiral, the others dying young; of his
three daughters, one married Brooks Adams
and another, Henry Cabot Lodge. Senator
Lodge (Early Memories, 1913, p. 195) describes
his father-in-law as a most charming and lova-
ble man, "handsome and distinguished looking/'
with perfect manners. This glowing tribute is
borne out by the admiral's popularity in the ser-
vice. A lover of literature as well as science,
he combined intellectual distinction with well-
proved capacity for active administration and
command.

[In addition to the excellent Life of Chas. Henry
Daw, Roar Admiral. 1807-187? (1899), by Chas. H.
Davis, there is a bnef sketch by the same author in
Biog. Memoirs, Nat. Acad. $ci.f vol. IV. See also Hiram
Paulding, Jour, of a Cruise of the U. S. Schooner
Dolphin, etc. (1831), and the various Civil War rec-
ords,]

DAVIS, CHARLES HENRY (Aug. 28,
i845-Dec. 27, 1921), naval officer, son of Charles
Henry Davis [g.v.] and Harriette Blake (Mills)
Davis, was born and brought up in Cambridge,
Mass. Though without similar opportunities for
wartime distinction, his career followed closely
that of his father, whom he resembled in scien-
tific bent and versatility of mind. At sixteen he
entered the Naval Academy, then at Newport,
graduating in November 1864. The following
winter he was in the receiving ship at New
York, and during the next two years, when he
was attached to the Colorado in European
waters, we catch glimpses of him at Paris with
his elder brother, an art student, and his future
brother-in-law, Henry Cabot Lodge (Lodge,
Early Memories, p. 159). After ten years of
routine assignments, Davis spent two years in
astronomical and geodetic work at the Naval
Observatory. He then engaged in a series of
expeditions (1877-85) in the North Atlantic,
Far East, and on the west coast of South Amer-
ica, for fixing exact longitude by use of sub-
marine cables, the results of which he pub-
lished in three volumes, each prepared in col-
laboration with another officer, on Telegraphic
Determination of Longitudes (1880, 1883, 1885).
He also published in 1877 a treatise, Chronome-
ter Rates as Affected by Changes of Tempera*
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